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| An interesting Lincoln story comes 
| from Mrs. A. V. Danner of Vevay. 
Ind. “H, H. McCulloch of Louisville, 
Ky., and Frank Summers of Florence, 
Switzerland county, Indiana, 
| only survivors of Company C, ith 
regiment, Indiana volunteers, "I- 
though there were 150 men enrolled in 
Company © during three years of serv- 
ice,"’ writes Mrs.. Danner. “During 
a visit to his home county in 1925 Mr. 
MeCulloch addressed the Switzerland 
County Historical Society and relaied 
an interesting personal experience 
with President Lincoln. 
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“Tt was evening of Aug. 30, 1862. 
The second pattle of Manassas or Bull 
| Run was over. All was confusion; 150 
\ of our 7th regjment, under our brave 
\ colonel, Jim Gaven, were lost from 
the main army- Neither could we find 
the place to ford Bull Run. It was 
very hard tramping through 28 thick 
growth of scrub oak, put at last we 
were in an, open space on a hill side 
covered with heavy timber. ‘Col. 
Gaven ordered us to nalt and rest 
while one-man was detailed to g9 for- 
ward and find the ford. A musket 
was fired. The colonel, thinking it 
was one of our men, spoke out: ‘Men, 
be careful with the guns!" A voice 
from the woods above us rang out: 
‘What command is that?’ Thinking it 
was our ownb men, Col. Gaven an- 
swered, , ‘The 7th Indiana.’ We heara 
a click of guns anl a volley was fired 
toward us from the wooded hill top, 
but aimed so high it passed over our 
heads. Then about two thousand Con- 
federates advanced upon us. 
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“We ran down the hill into the 
scrub oak thickets, every man for him- 
self, and after a while 1 came to an 
|old log cabin, and running around it, 
{1 heard a weak voice say, ‘Are there 
any “7th regiment men neal here?’ I 
stopped, and found it was Col. Gaven, 
shot throu >h and already very weak 
|from the wound. I helped him on his 
horse and he ordered me to lead the 
horse to the hospital, 


wounded. 
Gaven was 
often, I had to 


among thousands 
walked on and on; 
past speaking, and 
straighten him in the saddle. All 
night 1 walked toward Washington. i 
was only 15 years old and 1 had never 
been away from home when I volun- 
teered in the army. 
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Ae daybreak, 1 saw a long line of 
wagons and | hacks coming toward 
us. A major advanced to meet the 
defeated army, retreating to Washing- 
ton, He {old us that President Lin- 
coln was in {he first hack, and that 
he had commandeered every vehicle in 
Washington for a@ hospital corps. We 
were al} advancing slowly when the 
President drove up. His pictures look 
like him, ¢ <cept his wonderful, sad, 
sympathetic eyes—they gan not be pic- 
H tured. Standing beside my fallen 
‘ colonel, he ased me in a sad voice: 
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‘Who is the wounded colonel?’ ‘Col. 
Gaven of the th Indiana.’ ‘See that 
the colonel has évery care.’ he said, 
turning to the major. In this: and in 
similar instances in spite of his wor- 
ries as chief of the army, he never 
neglected small details. He asked me 
ig the horse was the property of the 
colonel, and when 1 told him it was 
not but belonged to the United States, 
he ordered the major to give me @ re- 
ceipt for the horse. If the colonel had 
been riding his own. horse it would 
have been saved for him, but as it was 
an army horse it was numbered, aC- 
eaunted for, and sent back to the 
troop. 

“Then the President looked at me 
with those great somber eyes, and I 
loved him. I was only a boy, ragged, 
dirty and hungry, driven hard by de- 
feat, weary and heart-sick. He saw it 
all, and spoke, out of his’ great com- 
passion. ‘What do you want to/ do, 
my boy?’ ‘TI must g0 back to my regi- 
ment, Mr. President,” 1 replied. He 
smiled that wonderful iMuminating 
smile of his, ‘Get in here with me,’ 
he said, and I climbed up in the hack 
by Mr. Lincoln's side, and he put his 
arm around me. It seemed to me that 
{T had always known this kindly man 
with the sympathetic face. We began 
to question me as to everything that 
had happened, for this defeat, So near 
the. Capitol, almost broke his heart. I 
told him 1 thought there was 4 lack 
of unity among the officers of our 
army which eaused our defeat, for 
we were better drilled and better 
equipped than our enemies, who al- 
ways advanced as by a single order. 
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“As we continued on our eighteen 
mile drive to the capital, the President 
asked me questions about myself. 
‘Have you 4 mother and would you 
like to see her?’ ‘Yes, sir; you know 
1 would, Mr. President.’ Afia again, 
‘Would you like to see Washington”? 
‘yes sir, but I would be a deserter.’ 
Again he smiled, that wonderful slow 
smile, and asked my name. It is an 


I started for) odd name. that of my old Scotch uncle, 
Washington City and soon We were |] am sure no other 


I| had the same name. 
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When I told it 
to the President, he drew an old en- 
velope from his pocket and wrote 
across. the back of it, ‘Hesslop H. 
McCulloch, Co. Cc 7th Indiana. A. 
Lincoln.’ Handing It to me, he said to 
major, ‘See that he has @ good 
place of lodging for a few days.’ And 
for five days, I had the open sesame 
to Washington, receiving the best of | 
everything, through this pass signed 
by the magic name. On the last day, 
I went over to the White House to 
thank the President, but the door 
keeper told me JT could not see him as 
he was holding & court-martial of 
officers. 1 then returned to my regl- 
ment. Mrs. Danner adds: ‘Mr. (co 
Culloch is eighty-one years old, small 
of stature, delightfully optimistic, and 
like his great chieftain, he has-a s8ym-~ 
pathetic heart.”” | 
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